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THE CIRCULAR, 

Js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
aie 
OP eecimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish tu become acquainted with the paper; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

4ddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order-—*‘ Discontinue.” 
— 








Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un 
ysual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
sbout it. as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
or it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself. without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
ec the paper is what he wants, 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gosvel. 
“Tuou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily [say unto you, ‘here be some standing 
here waich shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed vo -his world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on ‘he plane of the Second Resurrection. 


«Tuy kingdom come, thy will be done on cearru 
aS IT iS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at che call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“ Verily, verily, | say unto you, He that believeth 

oa me, the works,that I do shall he do also; and 

greatee works tnan these shall he do, because 1 go 

unto my Father.”--John 14: 12. 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of .ue Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘“ Ail mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fultilled 
by Christ. 

* Ife will swallow up Dears in Victory.” IJsaia.’ 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty ot Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Uo-s»vereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Comunity of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Eivening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism thé Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
‘suing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 

iated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


AT THE OFFICE 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
iembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. . 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuapter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xc. 

Cuaprer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goiag Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or CuristeNvom. ConstiTuTIONAL Curis- 
rianity. Tue Bis_.e on MarniaGe. Pavuw’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or Abuntery. 

APPENDIX TO PART IIL —CoLtoquy on 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new «nd interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bistt Commcenism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


Mar- 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Withir. this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

7a3- lf not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid 

Jay Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclese to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subiects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &¢ &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement noth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communiry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 
tee and edification, with their growth in 
od. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
Oneida, N. Y. - 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING 


Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 
A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Four, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Je Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tueir Min. has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

‘ BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists’ 
Lathes.&c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


yn 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 


“ 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

J# Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 








posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 








“Central Business Agency. 


GeorGe Craein, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willin 

tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, al 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Georer Craain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 

for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 

of Society as it is. 

This plan is founded on the simple proposition, to 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of » 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs ‘without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, tive with his 
men, and make them interested rartnexs instead of 
holding them Dy the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad, 
The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows: 
1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and ccnstant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 
2. Enthusiasm, induced hy aggregation and en 
tire community of interests. 
8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 
4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 
The educational end religious advantages of thin 
plan would be manifold and complete. 
1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive raminy. 
2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help wovld become a scnoon. 
8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture,-would become a cnurcn. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family nf- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
— dwell together wherever human beings have 
a bome, 


A New Game for the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant prcpor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community: 

The persons present arrange themselves so as to 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing. in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty, 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsinstating the right book, 
the reader says, The next, and the trial yroceeds 
down the circle till the right hock is guesscd. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individua] forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to ecn- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Beck, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenirgs, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage in the book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible. co that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse of any passage read. 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory. social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is ne good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. _ mem- 
ory and guick power of calculation areca for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schoels; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
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Goodenature and Htiay 
[From theParis Correspondence of the VW. Y. Times.] 
~ The lengthened stay of the inflexible and some 


PR AAT Rakes A with a ebot eichipman 
anecdute. The citizens of. the-town. visited. the- 


Inflexible in crowds, and on one vccasion when 
the afficgrs , wené absc t, & young y was 


left to do the honors of the vessel. rty o 
once Teaethieh wh ona hee denen sate 


his affability,, thought, ynecesgary,, om leaving, to 
mthery with a mark of their esteem. Not 
uheing much used to the usages of the world, they 
velubbed together, each contributing a small sum, 
geil the-aggregate forméd a respectable gold comm. 
This the aspirant ‘was begged to keep for himself. 
His first idea’ was to pitch the ye elléw boy into 
the sea j Tiis'secdnd was to Save t e feclirigs of his 
ésts whom!’ hé felt to be incapable of ie inten-| 
fee impertinence. , He, pit the coin “carefully 
into his purse, took from it another coin of equal 
value, and begged the head citizen to accept it ws. 
af eartest of his high appiediation. -'Phé vitizén, 
who probably supposed jthat this was the way 
mutual respeet was testified in France, taok jt 
cwith gratification, protesting that hé should keep 
it asa pocket-pivée all the days ‘of his life. " How 
gracefully do’ ‘wit and presence of mind deliver a 
« person from an awkward ard embarrassing: pass ! 


\ ra 
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“BROOKLYN, AUG. 5, 1854. 
+s ogi History of Pants Bplaues.. a 


ao The order df "Paul's ‘epistles as ‘areanged in the 
_ Testament i is dot.understood to.indicate at all the 
jorder:i in whieh they-were writtett, but is supposed 
“40 “have beén'adopted by the early compilers with: 
_Fefenence,to.the, assamed rank of the churches to 
which they weré addressed; or ‘with fteference 
perhaps to the length and importance, of the'seyeral 
gpistles. Neither, is the statement which’ is ap- 
_ pended to each epistle of the place where jt was 
“written, considered authoritative, but. as, conjec- 
tural or traditional, except so far.as it is founded 
on proper evidence within the epistle itsel£— 
“Paley affirms that six of these subscriptions are 
false or improbable, - being either’ contradicted 
by the contents of the epistle, or with diffi- 
“culty reconciled with.them. .They are those of 
First Corinthians, Galatians, First and Second 
‘Thessalonians, First Timothy, and ‘Titus,. The 
‘questions, then, when and where Paul's epist'es 
were: written, are open for the student’ 8 own en- 
“quiry. Though these questions ‘are Jess impor- 
, tant than some, they are not without interest, and 
vit is possiblo'that by a ‘careful comparison of the 
history in Acts, with points and_hints in the epie- 
tles,. they could: be satisfactorily -solved. + 
Inclined to break up the present, order and give 
the mind, a» new direction, without designing to 
endorse what ‘we have ‘not sufficiently studied, 
we here give Dr. Laraner’s arrangement of Paul’s 
*Spistlés, with the places where shay were-.written 
’ and the,dates ; 


Bpiatles. Places. A, D. 
1 Thessalonians, Corinth, . 52 
a Thessalonians, do. 52 
“Giatating Corinth or, Ephesus, 53 
Ac rinthians, ‘Ephesus, ' 56 
imothy, , Macedonia, 56 
itus; 6. + do. 5 ‘ 56 |: 
2 Cormthians, du. ’ 57 
Romans; Corinth, 58 
. Rphesians, '* Rome, Ai 61 
si2 Timothy; * do. , _ 6L 
»Philippians, do. sa siealesbann 62 
‘Ooldssians, © do. ; 62 
*Philenion, do. , cans? 62 
Hebrew S, any (1M ’ 68 
fe 





: The truth of Christiantty, the sanctity ‘of mar- 
riage; the’ permanénce of property, had better be 

“taken for granted and settled, as first truths in the 
“science of Ife, _ If the experience of ‘twenty cen- 
““turics' has not put, these facts: beyond.all-cayil, we 


t to resign all: pretensions :.to‘an era of :en- | 


zlightenment and progress. —Daily Times. 
i= The above'remark ‘will do very, “well as the sum- 
* “ming. tip of a tired editor, who. awants.to get home }: 
to tea; .but toa mind in fresher circuinstaices it 
does wot seem to be altogether dieeriminating, or 
_ Batisfactory... Why. not, extend, the: 'list:so as to 
a rinelode: war vand ‘slavery’ among ‘the things that 
»with the: fruth of Christianity are to be taken for 
(granted: én the, ground of twenty ecnturiés’ expe- 
rience? We dornor see but that thev ‘belong ‘in 
Jehe' sairue catégory: with Christianity. as truly as 
“isolated marriage: ‘and selfish property. Tt:would 
bbe well for ‘those who merély take thé truth of 
“chiistiagity for granted,, :to look a little more ear- 
“neatly 49 ae what Obriatianity really’ teas. 





af ot andarw uta {the spirit, or what’the Bible describes'as 
: Svala boon a porger ofthe sp 
_ y bere spe’ ‘Faculty on, the roe vn ha ements othe: devil.” Get | a” thorough t mode 


res ray el — “Medicine herd chet Ay 









a fea f =) T : H 
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N. Y. Times, we extract the main points, showing 
how- much certainty and unanimity exists in the 
profession on the subject of ; disease and its rure. 

The President stated that the subject of Chol- 
era, its preliminary symptoms, progress, termina- 
tion and means of ¢urv wag the appoibted topli¢ df 


discussion. 

dee Napperriesof | ge a Igy at an 
he had condensed the sults of -b 5 observation 

under tHteen heads.’ “ffis theory’ i i “that the chol- 
era originates _ the form of a gas from the Delta 
of the Gages rg é, world. over; is 
carrey ay, By the tne” heat of the day ayd-bronght 
down by the cold dews of night ; the body of its 
victim being always’ predisposed to receive it by 
a peculiar electric condition. 

Dr. S, P: White thought that it-conld not be 
doubted, in view of certain facts, that cholera is 
contagious, 

Dr..Detmold anid —Certain facts ohesrved this 
year in the Ward’s Island: Hospital looked ‘very 
much like contagion, But he thought | it. settled, 
that while there was a feeble contagious power in 
the disease, the disease could be generated without 
contagion, and he had no doubt thiat it was gener- 
ally spreal.withoud: the aid:of contagion. 

Dr. Beale said that a Member of - the Board of 
Health had this day assured him that the Board 
had not been able to trace a single case of filth as 
@ eausey> unless” with’ the -filtli there “was also‘an 
impropriety of ciet or of regimen.,; In dirty damp 
cellars it prevailed’ badly,—in dry, dirty, placegs.it 
wa not appear. 

Dr. Beadle_ was satisfied that, more people i in 
-|good circumstaneés die inthis epidemié than by 
the preceeding ‘ones, 144664 “Tivers’ he held to be 
in great danger ; while the. natabiy bad liveraare 
dying all;about ,us, 

Dr. Sayre said he had been able te trace overy 
case that he had seen to improper.diet or fatigue. 
We are al} more'or Jess troubletl * with’ lassitude, 
indigestion and, trouble in ;the. bowels... [Seme 
present, by.audible whispers, dissented... We:pro- 
test for.ourselves,that wemever felt better.e+ Times 
Repor ter.] He thought very highly.of absolute 
rest in the first stages as a cure. He had not seen 
a decent man.die.of Cholera this.season, unless he 
was drunk the night before. It was most preva- 
lent in quarters ‘where the. filth was abominable 
in places which the authorities ought..to drown 
out. 

Dr. Griscom said he had no doubt cholera. is 
a created disease; and referred to the fact. that 
onee'on Ward’s Island’ sixty patients were down 
with the cholera thongh no cholera was existing 
elsewhere atithe-time, ‘within 2000miles. It oc- 
curs mostly among the destitute, and the state of 
the atmosphere has’ more to do with it that diet. 
Sudden changes of temperature. foul air and close 
apartments seem to breed it. He referred to its 
prevalence on the ocean last winter, and not on 
the‘ thickly-crowded ships bearing westward on- 
ly? He gave a case of a ship,. clean, well-ventila- 
ted, well provisioned, which left our..port. with 
very few. passengers for Liverpool. Suddenly the 
choléra broke out, and eight or, nine.of the men 
died. As suddenly it ceased. The ship seemed 
to pass through a zone of choleraic atmosphere. 
Dr. Corson presented an able resume of the re- 
ceived doctrine as to; the sreatment,of Gholera. 
In the Franklin-street Hospital they use very 
large doses of calomel and Jitti¢e er smo anodyne. 
Dr. C. spoke well of the plan of administering 
calomel,in single grain = doses every ‘five minutes 
till its desired effect is produceé, and then opium 
in small doses to be-discontinued when the col- 
lapse, appears. Revulsives to the:surface and dry 
heat during the latter. stages are in good general 
repute. Mustard poultices and hot air baths, as by 
Dr, Vanderveer’s apparatus, are of great service. 
Frictions are. good, but he suspected some had 
been rubbed to death... Spirituous stimuli are 
condemned generally. Chloroform and camphor 
are approved by some. |Strychpine, 1/12 tail-16 
‘of ‘a grain every hour, is an English practice. 
Quinine in the cold stage is urged by Dr. Palmer, 
of Chicago, and others, -Acetate of lead and opi- 
um are Dr. Graves’ favorites. Dr. Cormack ad- 
vises creoscte.. Others give , sulphuric,acid. 

Dr. Beadle, by way of .supplement, insisted 
that absolute rest was essential. 

Dr. Isaac Wood did not undervalue medicine. 
Calomel-and opium were his anchors, bat absolute 
rest was worth all things else, and ‘with ealomel 
and opium it was quite sure,—at least as much so 
as anything. 

Dr. Gardiner urged that the medicines be taken 
in the form of dry, powders. not as liquids; thus 
they are far more easily retained upon the stomach. 

Dr. Griscom had relieved the cramps by chlo- 
roform ; it*procutéd a pleasant sléep.’ He held it 
invaluable. 


: If we'might be pernittted’ to give an opinion, 
where there are so many offered, we should sug- 
gest that cholera is one of the penaltics which the 
world .has-to pay for selfishness. It evidently 
breeds in false social conditions—in the filth, and 
‘weakness, ignorance and oyer- -work of the masses. 
ruader tho. necessities of: isolation 5 and nothing 
but Christian Communism, organizing vital unity 
throughout ‘Society can remove, its causes, and 
bring it to an,end. Perhaps it would be correct 
to say that cholera” is radically the same thing 
though in another form, ‘is se]fishness, crime, and 
‘all other social evil. They all root back-in a dis- 


Of cutte for ‘cholera, and thé game recipe; .we-war- 
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and social disorder properly 
goes before disease, a8 ifs Occasion, and must be 


in the chain of evil; 


ctiticiséd and cured first. “Ch#ist is" the radical 
cure—his spiritual possession is the opposite of 
the devil’s, apd from hitp flows first, a correction 
infucing ‘sdcfaf organization, unity, 


and other conditions negessary .tescpymteract and 
exclude disease. 
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—Congress has agreed. ta . adjquen Ate presen s 
session on crests! next at So “clock, a, 
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The Cultivation of Peas--a Lesson from: Expe- 
riences 


Wallingford, ‘Aug.2 2, 1854. 

It is true that many. ¢rops, have, suffered 
much this season from the surplus of heat and 
lack of moisture ; butit seems to be also true, 
that there- isa general- tendency “to “‘driticis, 
Providénce too broadly in regard to the. matter 
—-to consider what-is termed‘ the dronght? a 
sort of seape-géat, and pile burdens on, to that 
which ‘it really ought not to carry.’ Our ex- 
perience + this year in ‘cultivating; peas, leads as 
to: think. this is the case. We’ have “planted 
some more than an acre of peas, and shall re- 
ceive in return not more than'15° bushels : 
whereas a good yield would have given 76, 
bushels or more... At Oneida, according to 
Mr» Thacker’s'report, they® raised “70 ‘dolars | t 
worth,of peas on about half an aere of land. 
As might be’supposed, ourpea crop has “been 
the occasion of considerablediseussion and crit- 
icism.. Att-first, it was conchided that “as “the 
land was pretty well, manured,, the fault. must 
have been in the method of ‘planting. So we 
criticised that quite thoroughly ;..and. then 
planted:more peas in'the most approved mar- 
ner ; but to. our. surprise. the, last. crop. was 
found to be-smaller than-the first! This result 
however was referred to the drought, and it 
was generally concluded that we should have 
had a first-rate yield had there. been rain. in 
abundance. But this conclusion was some- 
what shaken when it was ascertained that a few 
rows planted last, and which received the ben- 
efit of two or three good showers, yielded no 
better than their predecessors, ‘though the 
vines looked more promising. 

Thus the matter rested until the other day, 
when in cur Chemical study, we came across 
the following analysis of the-ash of the pea: 








. In 100 lbs. of ash. Peas. 
Silica. - - - + - + - = = 0556 
Tron = - -.- = +) * © oe = 0,68 
Lime - - - ss + 2 + = °° 2,96 
Magnesia - - - - =. +, + .7,75 
Phosphoric-acid - - - = + - (38,34 
Sulphuric-acid § - - = = = 2,63 
Potash - - - - . = = = = 27,12 
Sods 2... 9.4: 6) “fp.049 0 1948 
Chloride of Sodium. - - - - + 1,88 
Loss in analysis - - - -°- + - 60 


| 100,00 
In these figures our gardeners are confident 
that they have ascertained the main cause of 
their limited pea-crop. From them it appears 
that the inorganic portion of the pea is more 
thamhalf. made up of phosphoric acid and -pot- 
ash. Hence it is evident that a good crop of 
peas cannot be raised on soil that is nearly des- 
titute of these elements.’ Now the land on 
which our peas were planted has been cropped 
with peas for several years, and though. it has 
been manured with organic matter, it has re- 
ceived but little if any cxorganic manure, and 
no phosphoric acid, which is the most impor- 
tant of the inorganie constituents of the pea. 
Thus the land has. been ‘yearly robbed. ef-its 
pea-virtue; until it has’ beéome incapable of 
yielding a bountiful crop of that vegetable— 
though,. doubtless, certain other: crops would |= 
find plenty of nourishment on the same spot. 
‘The gardeners ‘here -have’ madé up “their, 
minds, to the effect that it-is not good policy 
to plant peas (probably the same is true” of 
tiost other crops). on the.same land year.after 
year;:and that henceforth their’ pea-land shall 
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rant, ‘will prevent war, murder and theft; atid vice 


be well" supplied” with’ phosphoric acid. (bone- 
dust) and potash. w. aff 
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and Miners, 

I diane there are two mining com. 
panies at this time in the field, of Oper, 
tions. One is digging gold ; the other 
is working in the mine of the ob hdl 
The Bible is! ai old Afine, ‘nat ited ith 
‘and extension ts “without any known 
limits. . Infumetable’ veins in’ this a 
have only. been touched as-yet, and th 
reach to ‘the very. throne of God. re 
balance of profit, so far as Ican calen 
late, is greatly in favor of the Bible. 
miners. Gold dust is ‘ uncertain riches? 
The nuggets even may “take ‘themselves: 
wings and fly away as an. eagle.towan, 
heaven.’ Those who seek gold, fall inito" 
temptations and snares, and many ‘foolish 
and hurtful lusts, Nothing can Be’ mort" 
true. of the California . miners... They 
rake awful sacrifices, and run awful risky 
in. morals, health, friends. and. happiness, 
to get what’ is certain to be“ a  Cttrsé th" 
them and their children: after: them: wy 

The ‘treasures found in* the Bible, ‘on’ 
the other hand, are incorruptible ‘and eters 
nal.’ They are laia up in the character and. 
life; where’ 10 ' ehanges’ can affect thet 
Even death ‘is powerless. to:lay: hands on. 

them, though it quilets no gold to be car- 
ried chtoubtr its‘fate—if ‘unidertain riches 
survive all other _uncestainties they are 
lost at’ death.” The Bible miners are in 
search of wisdom} } and. ‘ Happy “isthe 
man that findeth wader: and that get- 
teth understanidihg, for thé merchandize 
of it is better ‘than’ tite mérchantdiZe’ tf 
silver, and the gain thereof than. fine 
gold. She is more precious than rubies ; 
and-all the things’ that: thou canst desixe! 
are not to be compared unto her. Length 
of days is in her right hand, and in. her 
left, riches and honor. Her Ways (are . 
ways of pleasantness and all her. paths! 
are peace.” Bible mining is favorable to 
health, morals and:all the enjoyments'of 
life, securing His favor who feeds the m- 
vens which neither have storéhoute ‘tr 
barn, and: whose will it is that we ‘should 


take no thought for food and saiment, be, 
catise:hé will take thought fort a Sa 





Discourse on ‘Communism. —No. 2 
Communist. —You'seem to class Cot, 
munism with monastic lite. na 

 Student.—Y¥es, from report and: oti 
apparent habits of seclusion: I had “sup- 
posed that there was a similarity—that» 
all were more or less restricted . by’ nuiled] 
and regulations, and had not the Hibeety 
of entire freedom of action. 

Com.—Your impressions of Commu- 
nism I see are mot quitez correct. In 
the first place there are no external ; rules; 
and regulations by which persons are: in? 
any way restricted. So far as these are, 
concerned every ong does what. is right in 
his own mind, - holding only.‘ the fear of 
God before his eyes,’ 

Stu.—But you must have laws orrege 
ulations of some kind to command good! 
order and subordination in your so¢i éty,. 

Com.—The only law is the law of love, 
and the power that.commands. subordir'' 
nation and harmony in a community th 
the truth. ‘This is found to be a better, 
and more effectual force for command: 
ing peace and good order, than the nost 
rigid, and strongly, enforced _lawae={i 
While it extends towards . good, perfect » 
liberty and unbounded scope onthe’ one 
hand, on the other, itis necessarily cramp? 
ing, detective, and: repelling to all theetit™ 
in ‘hontan nature!“ preemnapetiocs a 
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eonsiniiity would be aii atid ‘Wondto-] 
nous, and afford very little, opportunity 
for variéty or change. ' ; 

‘Com —The daily order of life is con- 
santly changing, as care,is taken to keep 
out of routine, and new and ’fresh ways 


drécontinually sought out. Then ‘the 
frequent. interchanges that take place 
among’ the different Associations, afford 
all a gredter opportunity for change than 
is found in ordinary sociaty;. - 

\ $#d—Your’ Community issue a paper 
I understand ? 

Gom:-—Y es we issue a tri-weekly paper 
devottd to the soveteignty of Jesus Christ, 
ghich, i is sent forth free as the gospel is, 

without money and without price, to those 
who'die intérested in its contents, 

*' Stu,—But, how do you, manage. to sup- 
port a free paper? It must be some- 
thing of a tax on you financially ? 

;, Gam. —True, but’ with the assistance 
of otttside friends and subscribers, wehave 
thus, far been able, to carry it forward, 
and, with much. enthusiasm ;. for we be- 
lieve’ ‘that God, aud the heavens, are in- 
terested in ‘the enterprise, and that they 
will, {os they have done thus far,) provide 
all things’ 1ieeéssary: for ‘its constant pro- 
gress. ‘The , paper , attracts much of our 
interest.as a channel through which the 
trath,’and the word' of God may be frecly 
spoken to, the, world, and it also affords 
wide. scope. for all the talents and ener- 
gies which Wwe may possess, H. G, A, 
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; Artesian Wells. . 

According to the best: of my ability, I 
will endeavor'to reply to the query in 
No. 102, respecting the cost and process 
of boring ‘Artesian Wells. 

The.name Artesian, is derived from 
the French. province of Artois, anciently 
called Artesium. It was in this district, 
that, wells of this description were first 
constructed in Europe. It has lately been 
dscertained that such wells ‘have been 
used in China, from considerable antiqui- 
ty. They have existed for several cen- 
turies in the Northern departments of 
France and Italy ; and according to Ap- 
pleton’s Dictionary of Mechanics, they 
have' long existed in’ Crimea, Siberia, Sa- 
hara, Palmyra, Balbec, Tyre and Egypt. 
But it is not:‘more than 50 or 60° ‘years 
since they were introduced into England 
and Germanys ' Belidor mentions‘one in 
1749 at the monastery of St. Andre near 
to Aire.in France ; and: in ‘the ancient 
convent’ of Chartrnk ‘at Lillers,. in the 
same ieighborhood is one which has been 
made more than 700 years. 








They are made by boring “perpendicu- 
larly into the ground by means of a large 
auger, which is, worked till it penetrates a 
bed containing water. © 
iron larger than the borer‘and surround- 
ing it,.is, beaten down into the hole— 
This tube ariswers 4 two-fold purpose.— 
It prevents the earth and gravel from 
coming into and filling up the'liole, aid 
it answers as a conductor forthe stream 
of'whter, as it leads it to the surface, 
and prevents it’from ’ spreading ‘and es- 
caping,info any other strata or fissures 
which “it may ‘find. 

Tii' {Hesé' wella the water,xisos either. to 
thesurface~ of the “earth, of many feet} 
above it, Sometimes, the borer -enters ‘a 
sttatumn éontaining water; and‘it rashes up| 
the ¢i6é ‘and plage’ Tike the jet of afoun- 
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A jointed tube of 


tain; * bat i in general it rises a » tithe above 
the surface, and flows over in a. steady 
continued streani. “T have been ‘fold by 
an agent of the _American . Machine 
Works in: Springficld, that’ he has seen 
them bored, and in successfal operation 
in the Southern States,, He says that 
the water rises from three to six.or seven 
feet’ above the surface of the’earth, and 
can~ be. conducted by pipes, over whole 


j plantations: of that level country. He 


says that the depth they bore is about 
600 feet. He told me this about on2 
year ago. I-did not feel then the interest 
respecting it, that Ihave since I have 
read the article from the pen of G.. w. B. 
in the Cirewar, and was not particular 
in my inquiries ; but my informant seem- 
ed to think that. there was not the ye- 
cessity of boring so deep in a mountainous 


‘|country, as in @ level one, The hydro- 


static pressure from the mountains, would 
tend to force the water in the strata into 
the valleys ; and consequently by boring 
any of our valleys, it would:appear that we 

might obtain. fountains at’ pleasure.— 
Whether thisbe the fact or not, I 
cannot tell. . Dr.. Ure’s. philosophy of 
the overflow of the Artesian well, is this : 
that rain, sow, &., after being condos: 
ed at the cartes et the.earth, percolate 
downwards through: the various pores 
and fissures of the geological strata, to be 
again united in subterranean veins, tills, 
streamlets, or expanded films, of great- 
er or less magnitude, and. regularity.— 
These beds are traversed by numerous 
disjunctions which give occasion to nu- 
merous interior currents in all directions, 
which cannot be recovered and brought 
to-day. But when the sand or gravel is 
very permeable to. water and separated by 
strata impervious to it, reservoirs are for- 
med, from which an abundant supply of 
water may be spontaneously raised. In 
this case, as soon as the upper strata is 
perforated, the water rises and overflows: 
the surface in a constant stream, in con- 
sequence. of the hydrostatic pressure upon 
the lower strata. 

When it is intended to make an Arte- 
sian well, a hole is dug in the ground 6 
or’8 feet deep and 5 or 6 feet wide. At 
the center of this hole the boring is car- 
ried on, generally by two or three work- 
men. The boring tools, similar to chisels 
and gouges, are screwed on to a shank, 
and this shank is worked by two men 
witha cross-bar. If the ground is soft, 
then their weight bearing upon the bar, 
and turning it. around. will cause it to 
penetrate ; but if the ground is hard, 
they strike the chisel down by repeated 
blows and often turning it around, after 
the same manner that drilling is per- 
formed for ‘the purpose of blasting rocks. 
After the chisel has been worked down 
as far as its strength will permit, it is 
withdrawn 1nd a sort of gouge is fixed 
on, and by the means of this the loose 
dirt, gravel and stones, disturbed and 
broken up by the chisel, are withdrawn. 
As the boring proceeds. in depth, lengths 
of iron. rod: are: screwed on the ‘first 
piece, which holds the chisel or borer, 
and, as the hole increases in depth, new 
lengths have to be added, and*every time 
thé borer or auger is required to be intro- 
tduced or withdrawn, these lengths of rod 
must ‘be unscrewed and displaced. This 
would ‘appear Very trotiblésonie, indepen- 
dent of, the labor ot boring, but. yet the 





operation proveeds;:-wher no unpropitious 
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ctteiinistanibes ittend it; with penny 
almost, ineredible. - ae 

Marion, Conn., n-gram 

, he Glory of: G04, 1 oc 

“Phe Seripturés speak much of the he: 
ry Of God, ‘and holt out the promise of a 
share in it to his people, What is the 
glory of .God? df we examine our .con- 
ceptions of God’s character, we find that 
he is glorious to us by reason of his wis- 
dom, power, and holinéss, but above all 
through the riches of his love. .To.the 
world .before-Christ came, he was. glori- 
ous *through the three first attributes 
mainly. His wisdom shone in his works’; 
‘The heavens declare the ‘glory of God, 
and. the firmament sheweth his. handi-. 
work.’ -His power was manifest in »his 
dealings with Ysrael, ‘and’ his visitations 
upon their enemies; and his holiness 
was seen.in the law of Moses, and the 
judgments that followed its transgression. 


I€ was only a few that drew near enough} 


to God to, know of his love, and they. 
burst out/in songs of praise. God loved 
the world from all eternity, but not even 
his chosen péople had known that: love; 

and Christ, ‘who is the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his per- 
son,’.came, ‘that he might make known 
the riches of his gloty on the vessels of 
mercy, which he had afore prepared unto 
glory.’ Then, and not till then, was the 
glory of God revealed. And this revela- 
tion of his boundless love included a rev- 
elation of man’s unien. with God--the 
“mystery which had been hidden from 
ages and from generations, but now was 
made manifest. to his saints: to whom 
God would make known what is the rich- 
es of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles ; which is Christ in you, the hope 
of glory.” “Thus was Christ the bright- 
ness of his Father’s glory, ringing to 
light and piacing within our reach the 
treasures of’ that love, which otherwise 
we had never known. ‘For God, who 
commanded light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Christ.’ 2 Cor. 4:6. 


This view throws a_ beautiful light 
upon many ‘passages of scripture, and 
gives force to many of its promises. For 
instance, it is said that ‘Christ was 
raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father ;’ that is, as we understand it, 
he was raised. by the attraction of his 
Father’s love, -as steel is drawn toward a 
magnét. In his prayer before he died he 
recognized his Father’s love as the source 
of his glory, past and future: ‘ Father, I 
will that they also whom thou hast given 
me be with me where I am; that they 
may behold my glory, which thou hast 
given me ;_ for thou lovedst me before the 
foundation of the world.’ 

If the glory of God is chiefly love, the 
promise that, ‘the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea,’ is a 
promise that all the world shall be ‘able 
to comprehend with all saints what’ ‘is 
the length and breadth and depth aid 
hight,. and to know. the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge, that’ they 
might be filled with all the fulness. of 
God.’ There.are also similar promises: in 
such passages as the following: ‘Thou 
shalt guide me with thy counsel and _af- 
terward receive me to-glory’;’»‘ Surely his 


tsalvation- is nigh them ‘that’ fear’ hitn’; 


od + ai thy Sot ts 1 ‘our. r land, oe 


against any relapse info sin. 


jagainst Greece. 
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L¥ qu by our ss to, the obtaining 
of the glory. of:our)(Lird Jesus: Christ 35 
&0.,;'&o. ‘and ‘we ‘thily” see riew ‘benuty in 
stigh’ texts as’ By S16) © That hé 
would | grant You, aocor ding. to the richeg 


of Ias,.glory, to be strengthened | with 


might: by his Spirit invthe: inner) mayt} 


Phil) 4 219,04 My God «shall supply:all 


your need, according ' to’ his ‘riches’ ih 
glory by Christ Testis? acces De 
| Wallingford: Goriigheciaes?! rt saodt % 
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‘‘Stcurity ‘under thé New Covenant. 
‘One of the peddtiar blessitigs “of thd 
New’ Covenant, ‘if’ the’ security ‘it ‘givev 
from: ‘what’ is- ‘Foitida in the Old Testa! 
meht arid “by the’ Uhutches, ‘backshiading! 
Under the old, or legal dispensation, “a 
person micht maintain for years. what, 
would: be called ; ia good Christian gharac- 
ter, and at last fall a away) become dissi- 
pated and reckless; his latter end being 
worse than the begintiing. But‘it, is 70 
80 , With... those, who understandingly: qn 


‘honestly confess. Christ in them @’presenb 


savidr’ from siti, thus’ taking’ Christi 
stead’ of their own'exertions apd” resolu? 
tions, and trusting him as ‘their security 
It is oftey 
the,case in the. believer? s.experience, that 
the: heavens gather bla¢ékness—the swt 
of righteousness becomes obscured, anit 
he‘wanders ‘for’ fime, ’in dirknies tha 
may be felt. Did he. trust, in outwar, 
appearances or feelings, he, would, think 
that his course was» retrograde one,’and 
that God had’ indeed forsaken‘him. But 
the truth is, if we at any time apparently 
sink under pressure, i ‘it is only again to ee 
bound, through the elasticity of our inte; 
rior life, _inte a position far:in advancé of 
the one we:previously occupied. §! 
As God is trtie, nothing’ shall hindef 
our onward course.” Our dedéing i is fixed 
and the needful , discipline  foreordained; 
It is necessary in,some cases,for God: to 
use severity, .to: deliver. a» person” ‘ unto 
Satan for the destruetion of the flesti;? 
>|} thus réducing it, “that the spirit’ inaly by 
saved in the day ofthe Lord J esus.’ Our 
apparent unfruitfulness then i in} the diss 
ciplinary stage of cour experience, is ng 
sure sign that we.are not im an improv! 
ing state. “Our case is in” God’s ‘haridé, 
and we can at‘all times rely with confi- 
dence upon the immutability, of his DPOB 


ises, and. trust. his faithfulness in: thet 
secant hour, 2) siocnire BLY 5: 


Oneida. Commune. Oi be vd 
yO 78 





city: of Chidsée. 

In the course’ ‘Of our studies: of the: 
Epistles, I haye. “occasionally found in 
Clarke’s Commentary, interesting inform- 
ation respecting the different churches te 
which Paul,.wrote.- The following ace 
count of Colosse. is, taken from Clarke’s 
Preface to, the Epistle. to, thes aearch in 
that place : 

“ Oglosse was ‘a city of Phr 
Pacatiana, now a part, i, Pie Hi, 
Asia Minor, seated on an. ap aa 
the south, side of ier Ht Wegner 
now Meéinder, near to ‘the. pla 
the river Lycus enters | the eae ae bee 

idk con 


| 


gins fo run ‘under’ ground, wh: 
it continues for’ about ‘three | qua 
of a mile before. it aid nae 
into the Meander.’ OF pa 
not much is known : | 
tween Laodicea and Fiera 






Kerkes:' ‘came, i 


‘The 


ne 


place 


ferred . Colosse t6 
afterward passed 
of the Sélewcidee.” 
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of Pergamos—by whom it was finally be 


queathed to the Romans. 


' “The ancient city of Colosse has been 
extinct for nearly 1800 years ; for about 
the tenth year of the Emperor Nero, about 


a year after the writing of this Epistle, not 


only Colosse, but Laodicea and Hierapolis 


were destroyed by an earthquake accord- 
ing to Eusebius, in the year of our Lord 
63; and the city which was raised in the 
former place was called Chonos or Konos, 
which name it now bears.” 
If Eusebius is correct, the destruction 
of these three cities by an earthquake 
must have happened but a few years be- 
fore the Second Coming. To the believ- 
ers who lived in them such an event 
must have been of great significance, be- 
ing one of the forerunning signs of the 
day of the Lord. C. A. M. 
Oneida Commune. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM VERMONT. 

Cambridge Commune, July 30th, 1854. 
Dear Brotuer :— 

The haying goes off lively here these 
days. We have had two fine showers 
since I have been here ; the crops have 
not suffered much from drouth ; corn po- 
tatoes and oats do well. The greater 
part of the mowing on this place is light. 
It is however a good grass-country, I 
think, and well supplied with good wa- 
ter. Ido not think very favorably of it 
as a fruit-growing country, judging from 
the appearance of the orchards around 
here. Apple trees no doubt, thrived bet- 
ter when the country was new, and pro- 
tected from the bleak winds by the dense 
forests that once covered the hills and 
valleys of this region, and it is probable 
now, that native varieties might be 
cultivated to good advantage, by select- 
ing proper locations, and cultivating 
them with care. 

The mountain scenery here is beauti- 
ul. The green mountains, are rightly 
named from the dark green appearance 
they wear at this season of the year.— 
We have avery pleasunt view of the 
beautiful valley through which the La- 
moille river winds its way, through green 
meadows, and stiil greener shrubbery that 
line its bank, in its onward course to 
contribute to the great ocean of waters. 
Another interesting sight to me, is the 
great rocks that lie scattered over the 

fields. They excite my curiosity every 
tame.[ pass them; and I feel a desire to 
know more of their history—how they 
came here, howold they are, &c.* Here 
then is another field open for investigation 
and study. God in his wisdom has so 





Sovereignty of Jesus Christ throughout 
the earth, shall be real and heartfelt. 
SeBa Bal.ey. 





Glaciers and Icebergs. 


The following interesting description of gla- 
ciers and icebergs, is taken from Prof. Loomis’ 
‘Elements of Geology.’ It is extracted from a 
chapter devoted to the causes that have produced 
the various changes and phenomena presented by 
the earth’s crust. The north-eastern portion of 
the United States and Canada belong to what the 
geologists call the drift formation, which is char- 
acterized by vast deposits in those regions of 
gravel. boulders, and rocking-stones of a charac- 
ter different from the rocks in place, or ledges, 
and, also, by the abraded and scratched surfaces 
of the latter. There are but few signs of this for- 
mation south of the Ohio river. The geological 
explanation of these appearances, is, that before 
the creation of man, those regions were once sub- 
merged, and the climate being colder than now, 
icebergs were formed in great numbers, and de 
posited their loads of rocks, &c. from the polar 
regions. 

GLACIERS. 

A glacier is a mass of ice occupying the 
bed of a mountain valley, having a slow pro- 
gressive motion, and reaching somewhat low- 
er in the valley than the line of constant 
snow. The Glacier des Bois, which may 
be regarded as a specimen of the Alpine gla- 
ciers, covers an area of about seventeen square 
miles. In its lowest portion, when all its 
branches have become united into one stream, 
it has an average width of half a mile, and is 
five miles long. It is estimated that the gla- 
ciers of the Alps cover an area of fourteen 
hundred square miles. These have been the 
most carefully studied, though glaciers are found 
in the valleys of various other ranges of moun- 
tains. 
In the higher valleys, the snow, which falls 
at all seasons of the year, accumulates in im- 
mense quantities, and the steep mountain sides 
contribute, by frequent avalanches, to this ac- 
cumulation. The snow, when thus increased, 
does not become a compact, adhesive mass ; 
but, changing into particles of solid ice, it re- 
sembles sand rather than snow. It is this neve 
which constitutes the upper part of every gla- 
cer, and which, ina modified form, constitutes 
the lower part. 
The valleys descend rapidly towards the base 
of the mountains; and this snow-ice having no 
cohesion between its particles, moves slowly 
down the slope of the valley, like a very imper- 
feet liquid. After decending below the line of 
perpetual snow, the suface will melt during 
the day ; and the water, sinking into the porous 
mass becomes frozen, and converts the whole 
into more or Jess compact ice, yet never into 
arigid mass. Influenced by its own weight 
and hy the pressure of the snow-ice behind 
it still continues its motion, and conforms it- 
self to the shape and curves of the valley 
through which it passes. The average move- 
ment per annum may be stated at about five 
hundred feet. 

The temperature of the, rocky bed of the 
valley will be a little, and but a little, higher 
than thirty-two degrees. There will therefore 








created all things, that man has an end- 
less variety of subjects for study. 


be but little melting at the bed of this river of 
ice. As it receives continual accessions from 
the atmosphere, it will therefore increase in vol- 





To-day we commenced devoting an 
hour to conversation and reading on the 
subject of agriculture. It promises to be 
@ profitable and interesting exercise. 

Yours for improvement, 
Henry THACKER. 


*Mr. Thacker will be interested perhaps in an 
article in this paper on Giaciers and Icebergs, 
which by a happy rhyme was in the printer's hands 
before his geological queries were expressed. 





FROM ILLINOIS, 
Grand De Tour, Ill., July 28th, 1854. 
Dear Frienps: 

The time has come again, for us to 
send you a mite, of a couple of dollars, 
to aid the cause we love. 

We have been very busy harvesting for 
the last two weeks, the weather has been 
fine, (though rather dry) till the evening 

the 24th, when we had a severe show- 
er ; it cleared up so that we lost no time 
till to-day, when it is again raining.. 

We acknowledged Jesus Christ at the 
commencement of harvest as our all in it, 
and I confess to-day that I believe he is 
amply sufficient, for all we can entrust 
him with. I have a growing and reason- 
able confidence in his ability to govern a 

ighty and everlasting kingdom, and I 


is fed. 
all the gorges into which the irregular surface 


ume till it descends to the level of perpetual 
snow. Below this line ¢he waste exceeds the ad- 
dition ; and as it approaches the lower and cul- 
tivated portions of the valley, it rapidly dimin- 
ishes, till it finally loses the solid form, and be- 
comes a rivulet. “he terminus of the glacier is 
determined principally by the general climate of 
the country. Any considerable variation of 
climate will canse it to recede, or descend low- 
er than the valley. The terminus varies how- 
ever, somewhat with the seasons, being lower 
in winter than in summer, though the motion 
is much less in the cold season than in the 
warm; and it descends many rods further 
some seasons than it does others. 

The glacier consists principally of snow, 
more or less modified in structure ; but it also 
contains whatever else may have been thrown 
upon its surface, or into the snows by which it 
i Tributary glaciers extend up through 


of the mountain-top is divided. On these 
rough peaks there are always fragments’ of 
rock. varying in size from fine sand to masses 
weighing many tons; some of them loosened 
when the mountain was upheaved, some by 
subsequent earthquake vibrations, and others 
still by tempests, lightnings, and changes of 
temperature. When the snow has accumulated 
to a certain extent on the steep slopes it falls 
in avalanches into the valleys, carrying with it 
loosened masses of rock and often breaking off 


precisely like the surface of the rock, which 


andaccount for these phenomena by supposing 


period, capped with a glacier-mass, extending 
as far south as the drift phenonena appear. 


of polished surfaces and transported materials 
in the immediate vicinity of the Alps, and near 
other high mountains, are correctly referred to 
glacial action. This theory has therefore sulved, 
in part, one of the most difficult problems in 
geology ; but there is great difficulty in extend- 
ing it so as to account for the drift phenomena 
in general. 
tation only, the origin must have a greater 
elevation than the terminus, which would not 
be the case in the great glacier supposed to ex- 
tend southward from the Arctic regions. 
vation of temperature, it has been thought, 
might account for the movement of the mass 
southward. 


out from the land into the sea during tne cold 
season, suffers but little waste at any time.— 
This sheet of ice continues to increase in breadth 
and thickness, by congelation, from year to 
year. 
ceeding year will also add to the mass. It 
thus accumulates to the height of several hun- 
dred yards. 
many feet below the surface of the sea, and 
will extend back on the land, or lie heaped up 
against a precipitous escarpment, and firmly 
frozen to it. 


the sea, the accumulated weight of the ice and 
snow would tend to depress it, and break it 
loose from the shore. 
to the same result, and would act at greater 
mechanical advantage, as its extension from 
the shore becomes greater. 
ultimately become separated from the shore, and 
float in the water. 





THE CIRCULAR. 





a, 





almost constantly descending, and henee a gla- 
cier always contains considerable earthy mat- 
ter distributed through it. 
The friction of the glacier, at its edges and 
along its bed, separates more or less of the 
rock over which it moves ; and hence there is 
always a layer of mud and pebbles under the 
glacier, and a line of loose fragments, called a 
lateral moraine, at the sides. When two gla- 
ciers unite, the two lateral moraines, thus 
brought together, come to the surface, forming 
a medial moraine, and show the line of janc- 
tion sometimes for miles. 
The friction of the glacier on the bed of the 
rock, assisted by the layer of pebbles, will 
wear down the prominent portions, and every- 
where polish the surface. Fragments of rocks 
may be frozen into the glacier at all depths.— 
Those which lie near the lower surface of the 
glacier would, by slight melting of that surface, 
project downwari so as to act as a graver’s tool 
on the rock over which it passes. Hence, 
when the extremity of the glacier has reced- 
ed beyond its ordinary limit, the surface of rock 
exposed is found, on examination, to be pol- 
ished, striated, and occasionally grooved an inch 
or two deep. 
Siuce the waste is almost wholly superficial, 
earthy matter, which was at first concealed in 
the mass of the glacier, is continually coming 
to view, as the surface melts and runs off.— 
Thus, none of the freight of the glacier is left 
along its course, but all is carried to its termin- 
us and discharged there. Hence, at the lower 
extremity of the glacier there is always an 
embankment of earth, pebbles, and boulders. 
If the glacier recedes a few yards at one sea- 
son of the year, and leaves its earthy frag- 
ments scattered over this surface, they will be 
pushed forward into a ridge, as the glacier 
againadvances. This ridge is called a lermin- 
al moraine, and consists wholly of substances 
which have been separated from the mountain 
mass, often at the highest beginnings of the 
glacier. At the terminus of all the Alpine 
glaciers, there is a series of these moraines 
marking the successive limits of the glacier 
in former times. 
There is a ridge of boulders on the north 
side of the Swiss valley, near the base ef the 
Jura Mountains, resembling a terminal mo- 
raine. These boulders consist of several 
groups, distinguished by peculiarities of struc- 
ture and composition; and each group lies 
opposite to the particular Alpine valley which 
now furnishes the same kind of fragments.— 
It has been thought that, ata former period of 
more severe climate, the Swiss valley was filled 
in part with ice, and that the present glaciers 
extended across it to the Jura Mountains. 
It is found that the polished and striated 
surfaces of the rocks in the Alpine valleys are 


has not been exposed to atmospheric influences, 
in the north of Europe and America. It has 
been proposed to extend the glacier theory, 


that the north polar regions were, at the ice 


It is not to be doubted that the phenomena 


If the motion depends upon gravi- 


Ele- 


ICEBERGS. 
In very high latitudes, the ice, which makes 
The spray and the snows of each suc- 


It will also reach down a good 


After a certain amount of extension over 
The waves would tend 
Hence, it would 


At its commencement, the earth, pebbles 


as far down into the sea as the congelatiog 
extends, are frozen into it. In many situa. 
tions its mass wou'd be increased by avalan. 
ches while it remained attached to the lang 
and these would supply also masses of earth 
and rocks, as they do to glaciers. When jt 
becomes loosened from the shore, it will break 
off, and carry with it some of the earthy por. 
tions of the coast, or the Jess firmly fixed 
masses of rock from the escarpment againgt 
which it formed. Thus every iceberg becomes 
freighted, more or less with earth and rocks, 
This has almost uniformty been found to be 
the case, when they have been landed upon by 
ships’ crews and examined. 

We have seen that the general tendency of 
the waters of the ocean, and the lower stra. 
tum of the atmosphere, is to a motion from 
the poles toward the equator. However irreg. 
ular, therefore the course of an iceberg may be, 
its general movement, influenced both by the 
prevailing winds and by ocean currents, will be 
towards the equator. 

These floating ice mountairs are formed in 
great numbers, and of vast size. The relative 
specific gravity of ice and water are such that 
nine cubic feet of ice, below-the surface of 
water, will support one cubie foot above it.— 
As ivebergs are often one or two hundred feet 
high, their vertical depth must be a thousand 
feet at least ; and their area is equal to a square 
mile, and sometimes it is greater. In 1840, 
the United States Exploring Expedition, in the 
extreme southern ocean, coasted for eighty 
miles along a single iceberg. They are never 
absent from the polar seas; and at certain 
seasons they are so abundant along the usual 
course of vessels from New York to Liverpool, 
as greatly to obstruct and endanger navigation. 

An iceberg may continue for sometime to 
increase in size, while floating in the polar seas, 
but will at length reach a latitude where the 
waste will exceed the additions, in consequence 
of the temperature both of the air and of the 
water. It will therefore drop gradually the 
earthy matters which it contains, upon the bed 
of the ocean. 

It is not improbable that icebergs may often 
reach down so far as to strike the highest points 
of the bedof the sea. The ice would be lift- 
ed, and glide over the elevations, without suf- 
fering any perceptible’ deviation from its 
course. It would thus affect the surface ot 
rocks exactly like a glacier. If, however, the 
iceberg becomes permanently stranded, and 
melts in one place, its earthy matters will be 
thrown down upon the elevation which first 
arrested it. 

If the bed of the sea, between the fortieth 
and sixtieth degrees of latitude, could be ex- 
pused for examination, the rocky surface would 
be found to be polished and striated by the 
icebergs which have passed over it, and the 
whole surface would be strewed with boulders 
and drifted materials brought from Aretie and 
Antaretic lands. Sometimes it would be accu- 
mulated in heaps, and sometimes spread nearly 
over the surface. 

We have seen that very recently, probably 
about the close of the tertiary period, the por- 
tion of Kurope and America over which the 
northern drift is found, has been depressed 
several hundred feet. It may be presumed 
that at that time icebergs floated over it, pol- 
ished the surface of the rocks, and distributed 
boulders and other drift which is now found 
upon it. 





The Little Girl’s Good Morning. 
By Mary Irving. 

** Oh! Tam so happy !” the litt2e girl said, 
As she sprang like a lark from the low trundle bed ; 
a. morning, bright morning! Good morning: 
apa ! 
Oh give me one kiss for good morning, mamma! 
Only just look at my pretty canary, 
Chirping his sweet ‘good morning to Mary ! 
The sunshine is peeping straight into my eyes— 
Good morning to you, Mr. Sun, for you rise 
Early to wake up my birdie and me, 
And make us as happy as happy can be.” 


‘Happy you may be, my dear little girl :” 

And the mother stroked softly a clustering curl-- 

‘* Happy as happy can be--but think of the One 
Who wakenei, this morning, both you and the sun.” 
The little one turned her bright eyes with a nod— 
**Mamma, may I say good morning to God ?” 

** Yes, little darling one, surely you may-- 

Kneel : as you kneel every morning to pray.” 


Mary knelt solemnly down, with eyes 

Looking up earnestly into the skies, 

And two little hands that were folded together 
Softly she laid on the lap of her mother: 

‘** Good morning, dear Father in Heaven,” she said. 
‘* | thank thee for watching my snug little bed, 
For taking good care of me all the dark night, 

And waking me up with the beautiful light, 

0.1, keep me from naughtiness all the long day 
Blest Jesus, who taught little children to pray !” 


An angel looked down in the sunshine and smiled ; 
But she saw not the angel—-that beautiful child. 














Letters Received. 
J.J. Franks; J.P. Marquand; E. G. Haw- 
ley 2; A. Dolbear; A. B. Goldsmith; H. A. Sill; 
R. Pike Jr.; W. V. Seighman; J. B. Lyvere; J. 











would to God that the time would soon 
come when an acknowledgement of the 





large fragments from the rocky escarpmeats 
against which it strikes. These avalanches are 


and rocks, which may lie along the shore, and 


L. Gray. 
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